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believed to be an incarnation of Jina, and undoubtedly endowed
with power and talents of a high order, could indulge, perhaps
in sincere faith, even in such obnoxious practices as panea-
makara and sadkana-cakra. According to Moens the king was
represented after his death by a Bhairava image which is now
at Leyden.1 The image is a terrible and repulsive one, a
naked corpulent figure decorated with human skulls all over
his body, dancing on a seat made up of or supported by
human skulls. It has protruding teeth and bulging eyes,
and holds in his four hands a trident, dagger, damaru, and an
inverted human skull forming a bowl of wine. Whether this
Bhairava image really represented the deified form of the
king may be doubted, but it seems almost certain that the
image verily personifies the crude and obnoxious religious
faith of the time.

Moens has also proved that King Adityavarman was a great
follower of the Bhairava cult. According to his interpretation
the Suroasa inscription of 1297 Saka seems to refer to
Kapalika practices indulged in by King Adityavarman.
The king assumed the title Visesadharanl after performing,
according to the Bhairava cult, the highest consecration
ceremony which included a human, sacrifice in the cremation
ground. Seated on a corpse, he was drinking the blood of the
victim who was being consumed in a blazing fire. Here, again,
although this interpretation is not absolutely certain, the
inscriptions of Adityavarman leave no doubt that the king
was a follower of Tantray&ua, and indulged in its obnoxious
practices. He looked upon himself as an incarnation of
Bhairava and his queen as that of Mutaiiginl, one of the ten
Mahavidyas.

From a study of Tantrayana we may now pass on to the
last phase of Mah&yana, vi%. a syncretism of the different
Hindu and Buddhist gods. It is a well-known fact that
in its very origin Mah&yftnisrn shows clear influence of both
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